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WOMEN. 
Or all the subjects, which through different medi- | 
ums are reflected in the greatest variety of forms; 





ind consequently give rise to opinions the most dif- 
ficult to be reconciled, that of the influence of the 
female sex on the affairs of mankind, is one of the 
mostremarkable. The best informed differ as to its | 
ictual extent ; should they, however, agree sometimes | 
in this, they can hardly fail to dispute concerning its | 
propriety; but if both these points are cleared, and 
they join issue 
viceable to the 
for disputation is opened where we may in vain look 
new combatants 


upon the means of rendering it ser- 
general interests of society, an arena 


for a termination to the contest ; 
equipped for the field of controversy are continually 





arriving; their ages, situations, habits of life, tem- 





! 
pers, and professions, innumerable circumstances, | 
sive a bias to their ideas; and notwithstanding society | 
enlightened as it is now fairly admitted to be, no | 
longer deprecate the influence that the gentler ‘sex | 


rious affairs of life, yet upon the mode of directing it, 
so as to render it beneficial to the greatest extent, no 
two philosophers or men of the world will perfectly 
igree. At first sight this appears remarkable; on 
most other subjects there can be found but two opi- 
nions prevalent at one time: broach a political expe- 
dient, it will be strenuously opposed by one party, and 
hailed with cordiality by the other; should the fi- 
nances of a country require improvement, increased 
or diminished taxation have each their advocates ; 
should the body of a people become lax in their mo- 
rals, those who look for a remedy a tleast are not| 
distracted by the variety presented for adoption : this 
will simply consist in a repeal of laws already too one- 
rous, or an enactment of new ones yet more compu!- 
sory; and in all matters of general importance two 


| 
have obtained, even in the promotion of the most se- | 





theories are advocated ; their supporters soon measure 
their strength, and the dispute is set at rest. But the | 
question before us comes so nearly home to every 
man’s business, that each scorns to borrow au idea 
from his neighbour; it hinges so much on personal 
feeling that we may in vain look for partizanship in 
its discussion ; and of necessity mankind are brought 
io this conclusion,—that female influence does and 
will exist, and therefore, without endeavouring either 
to promote or counteract it, they will do their best to 
turn it to account, in the way that each of them may 
deem most consistent with his peculiar habits and in- 





terests. 


There is one point, however, on which all agree :| 


that women are the guardians of a inan’s domestic 
comforts. Those who deny thein the privilege of 
«onferring upon the weightier concerns of life, are yet 
willing to allow that the reverses and vexations atten- 
dant wpon an active existence would be 
with worse temper, and even the successes with less 
satisfaction, were it not for the tender unvarying af- 
fection of a wife or daughter, who greet him with 
thankfulness when his exertions improve their means 
of enjoyment, and whose devotion to him appears to 


endured} 


increase should he have to unfold to them the story of 
ruin, of misplaced confidence, or ill-founded and dis 
appointed hopes. It is this often tried quality of the 
fomale character that ought to be received as earnest 
of every other capacity ; she who discovers fortitude 
and magnanimite—and how few women have on the 
proof been found wanting—cannot be deficient in for: 

sight or judgment, for it is upon steady anticipations 
of possible misfortunes that these latter qualities arc 
grounded, and surely the habit of cherishing reflec 

tions upon a subject, which must interfere with pre- 
sent enjoyment, implies the reverse of a weak mind 
or inconsiderate disposition. How few men, sceptics 
as they might be previously in the value of a wife's 
opinion on subjects beyond her threshold, but have 
felt immediate conversion on beholding the tender be- 
ing they expected would sink under the reverse, with 
alaciity and cheerfulness proceed to those arrange- 
ments which her husband's altered fortunes rendered 


necessary; then was the moment they repented thei: 








ungencrots diffidence in a woman's understanding— | 


then perhaps was the first moment they justly appreci 

ated that opinion which a portion of the world affect to 
consider valucless—this is the time when 2 man learns, if 
he knew it not before, that a wife is the safest deposi- 
tory of his secrets and his fortune, when in conse- 
quence she obtains that full possession of a husband 
she is % well entitled to—when she first joins to the 
occupation of housekeeper and nurse, very worthy 
ones undoubtedly, the more worthy one of counsellor 
and bosom companion to her husband. 

It has been continually urged that to what are 
termed domestic should be the 
whole attention of women; and this opinion may be 
listened to if the phrase so often made uso of, but 
which frequently receives such an illiberal interpre- 
tation, were properly defined. Ask ten persons what 
is meant by domestic duties, probably nine of them 
will give you a routine of employments, necessary in- 


duties confined 


deed for every woman to have a practical knowledge 
of, but which hired servants of simple integrity can 
execute full as well: and small indeed must be the 
influence of a female who has been brought up with 
this unaccountable propensity on the part of her 
friends to limit the sphere of her usefulness. She 
may, in the common language of the world, be con- 
sidered a good woman, as perhaps het husband, who 
sits all day in his counting-room, and provides scru- 
pulously for every bill, is called a good man; but 


way should be received as a negative compliment by 
the citizens of a nation like this, where every man 
must be a public man, and it remains only with him- 





| 
| 





energy, or admirec for bis spirit and utility. But as 
| the judicious and zealous discharge of the domestic 
| duties is to procure for the female sex that consider- 
ation and respect they ougbt to enjoy ; as well as to 
procure that influence to a future generation of wo- 
men, which by prejudice is denied to so many now; 
it is better the reader should clearly understand what 
duties the writer of this essay means to insist upon as 
coming within this often repeated and imperfectly 
understood phrase. 





the greatest praise either are entitled to is that of 
being inoffensive members of society, which, by the! 


self whether he is to be contemptible for his lack of 


| The domestic duties then comprise every labor ne 
}Oessary to provide for the order, comfort, and regul; 
rity of a housebold; a constant watehfulness upo 
ithe conduct of all the famil 


jand servants as of the stranger within the gates; o 


its inmates; as well of 
in words which signify the same, though widely dil 
ferent tn general acceptation, of the friends who o 
casionally partake of your heepitalit OF cours 

will be readily understood that the observations mace 
, upon these latter temporary portions of a family, car 
them ata dis 


itance, should they evince habits or indulge 


tlead only to a resolution of keeping 
nconve; 
ceood order oi 


sation subversive of propriety, amon 


the junior branches or domestics. ‘This may be per 
haps the least agreeable, but it is an indispensable 
i branch of @ matron’s duties. ‘The next is to mak 
ithe house agreeable to those who live in it; and her 
lis a wide field for the exercise of the most accom 
It wil 


Ibe in vain she exherts her sons from the indulgence: 


plished woman's powers and understanding. 
of irreeular and pernicious pursuits if she does ne 
provide them with the gratifications of refined socict 
will be in vain she en 
hters from the baneful 
i though in youth, the natural love of public admira 


and legitimate pleastres ; it 


ceavours to secure her dau 


‘tion, if she does not cultivate a social circle wher 
friendship, delicacy, elegance, and utility, all tend 
strengthen and polish tbe female mind. 
she expect to retain the ardour of her husband's affe: 


In vain wil 


tions, unless she preserve sand ¢ ven improves the man 
ners and accomplishments which first obtained his ad 
miration; for as a man improves in age he become 
fastidious, both his taste and judgment are more seru 
pulous at forty than they were at twenty; and it i: 
not to be expected that as he requires increased ex 
cellence to satisfy bim in every other matter, that 

wife should retrograde as it were into carelessness 0; 
indifference, without at last discovering the effects i: 
his insensibility even to her just claims. ‘The thir 
division of these duties is the most difficult of all; i: 
is the duty incumbent on a woman to know every 
thing that concerns her husband and his affairs; « 
they bear directly upon the conduct and welfare o1 
her family. Nothing can procure ber this knowledge, 
but a wisdom which inspires the highest confidence 
it is not to be obtained by importunity; for if i 
were the weakest woman would not be without it 

it is not be gained by curiosity; for that is not 

principle but a passion, the very exercise of which 
admits it has no claim to the knowledge it seeks: for 

in short nothing but the fullest conviction of awife’ 
discretion and judgement, will induce a man to lay 
open to her his difficult affairs, and interest he: 
with his anxious uncertainties. If he has ever disco 
vered in her an inclination to avoid her serious dutic 

he dreads her weakness: if he has ever observed im 
patience he fears her temper, and to this feeling ma, 
often be imputed the fatal effects of misfortunes, whic), 
fall at last with redoubled weight from the unprepared 
state of those who have to support them. It may be 


asked if the husband chooses to make a reservation how 
can the wife avoid ignorance? the answer is, no reser 
vation would ever be made but by the weakest of men , 
did a wife but manifest in her general deportment a 








constancy of mind. 


She should ever be ready with 
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tunce as her situation allows her 
; — . , : ' t site 
to vieki; if ai iairms come to an unlostunale ts 
eproach ber hasband with mismanage 
mW iV e all she should convine lim sne 1 


thle to look the worst possible contingen stead! 


, oe . 
im the ta . Lh evyatem acted ul » would S000 | 
’ ! thi i ration of the sexe at wt ought! 
»>b } " mou posuttnype I superior 
howeve disguised by the torms of politene 
ve wih poser neutralizing the most valuabl 
} , , 7 a | vo) { aispensin 
nenaship n pitta DY VoIUrntal sispenss 
ith th i ol the most Cevoted of il who 
epuls ili hi j poraty ab ie po wm Wiltd i { ; 
lelicate to pereense til dehicrenci | as ary — 
’ | , 
it y h ii at t \ pl I sb Cert 


ove iis THOS! sit 


i! can m has ccasion t co lain of 1 
WHrmness—noy to ! ppres mive ol iphicity 

"Thy ce tiie ne 0} ‘ . bhiadl care, eta) 
vOves in a sphere whe Lilo fort isto ti 
ren} Sitoiaill is 1 lhbas to thi CHIOVMENTS OF CXisi 
» To those whose means a more linited t! 
leat, ai ; bumerous m the ce il, though small 


, 
regate, and less difficult in the practice.— 


necurately deline ' and circumstances 


leave them in less danger of being neglected; for 
negh hi will be felt in its consequences belore it 
wcomes itual. Not $0 1b un pul nt fami! ¢ Waere 


he dissipations of the mother and dauchters, those of 


he sons, and of the father, unless interrupted by vr 
erse of fortune, may be pursued tn three distinct 
channels, and by a kind of tacit agreement bo inte: 
ruption offered by the one to the other, till the man 
nevs of the whole present a picture of moral inditle 
ence, in which the generous affection and wise libe: 
ality of the female is superceded by the vanity of ex-| 
pense, and the auxiety of retaining means to sup- 
port it. The father, to employ the vacuum occasion 


od by a deserted home, is driven perhaps from gam-| 


\| 











= — — ————_ - -_—— —_—- 


bim with an expectation of living on a certain scal 

| erhaps with a reasonable anti ipation of being ible 
gradually to enlarge that scale; she has a right to 
know, and from this cround I will not be remove 

whenever any operation business isto be carned onot 
that extensive nature as may im its tailure d ive 
herself and family of those means of enjoyment oi: 
distinetion that they are actually in possession of ; then 


if his confidence docs not obtain him any un 


hints respecting the busines 1 Question, it set ' 

upon taxing her alality to repay it in some Way; it 
idds to her authority and importance in the 1 

his household, and that witl tumpairing his ov | 
enables her to appreciate his anx it and put I 


her power to alleviate them; it alarges her ideas, aw 


better qualifies her, should she have sons, to judge of 


theu apiiluce im su h branches of education as ap lli- 


lt qualify them for a commercial lite; it de 

rovs all tenden to dissatisfaction that « ntualil 
might otherw ‘ v1) and above ali it 
imps on her t ity of meatill ito the 
mun ol hei { lat s h notions as ith Dest 
ccoid With a stat i prosperity where tortune can- 


Her cone} 


event of a reverse, the 


not be held as it were by special retainer. 


duct will be such that on th 
f.,! ly 
fallen pride 


of her house shall not be a theme of vul 


cxultation, but luninished means a source of 
t to the frionds and dependants who derive 
from them true plea and substantial assistan 
These are the grounds upon which in this 


the enlargement of female iniluence ts to be a 


ted. The little variety of situation amone the in 
habitants of this favored land renders the subject w 
derfully simple; their pursuits are nearly the san 
business or a profession may be said to support Ue 


coinforts of one portion of the community and the 
clegancies of the other; there are no arbitwary dis 


tinctions of rank to impose fanciful notions of pro 


ety peculiar to each caste ; but, though of course with! 


bling speculations by day, to heartless festivities by || different degrees of success, all are pursuing one ob- 
t 


wight. The sons fail not to increase the general de- 


yastation of sound principle, and if they escape a worse 


ject; and this peculiarity in the situation of the Am 
\rican people makes it the more necessary a man should 


evonclusion terminate in a marriage, when the same|/have a friend in his home; for though sincerity musi 


practice is adhered to; their wives considered un- 
worthy any thing but a well furnished house, and left 
to console themselves for a husband's indifference by 
perpetuating the same system of melancholy dissipa- 
tion and cheerless pleasure. This is a correct repre- 
sentation of a family, where the mistress is not in- 


vested with a full share of influence, and of conse-||pircumstances will be in operation. 


not be presumed a rave quality, yet every man of Une 
world can bear testimony how uncertain is the disco-| 
very of it among those engaged in the same pursuits 


}with ourselves, when peculiar circumstances rendes 


he ee : te : 
cissimulation their interest; and it is very often the 





| P P 
jcase, that when honest counsel is most needed these} 


Here again are 


} 


quent responsibility, except that the more fatal and | no entailed estates which the law carries down uniim- 


, , ll asa' he childre he , . ‘ eh | 
violent consequences that not unfiequently result fiom | paired to the children, let the parents embarrass them-| 


it are not exhibited; and correct it will be found 
wherever a woman merely shares her husband's fov- 
tune without his esteem: or even enjoys his personal 
uffection—divested of full reliance upon the powers of 
her understanding. It is upon thisconviction I would 
urge the propriety of consulting a wife on every trans- 
ction that involves a serious interest, and if her opi- 
aion be not adopted, for no opinion is infallible, re- 
spect and attention should be shown, and care taken 
to point out where itis defective; for it is not impli- 

itly adopting her idegs that is contended for, but the 
showing that they are held worthy of consideration ; 


that something is expected of her beyond the bustling | 


t=) 
activity of a housekeeper. 


These ideas may be ridiculed by the young and 
thoughtless, and certainly will be by the old and ig- 
norant; what, say they, would you bring our women 
into our stores? would you make them acquainted 
with the arcana of commerce? No, I answer: let me 
not be misunderstood; I would not have a merchant 
bring home his ledger, or consult with his wife whether 
he should endeavour to obtain five per cent. more ou 
a consigument of tobacco; but as she united herself to 


selves as much as they may, and therefore the more 
umperative upon the latter is their hearty co-operation 
to improve or preserve that property which is to be! 
the basis of their family’s future importance; and| 


jevery one ought to know human nature sufficiently 
|; well to be satisfied that the obvious way of improving 
\| S| 
||}a woman’s understanding is to show you place a reli-| 





|| anne eonit. The s 


‘ion r see she possesses an influence; and naturally} 


we way of making her useful is to} 


j=-as well from motives of affection as of self-preserva 
he will be watchful that her influence is ex- 


| UO—=s 
jerted ouly for beneficial purposes. 
J 


' 
| 

| 

| 


It is a practice among a portion of mankind who are 
in the habit of deliverin 


' 
; general conimon-places in a} 
thoughtless way, merely perhaps because some wit is! 
|displayed in the manner of expression; to stigmatize 


jevery transaction conducted by a woman as deficient 
in management or termination, and they commonly 
appeal to some extraordinary instance to support the 
allegation; but these people mistake the exception for 
\itherule. We have only to look to such states in an- 
ilcient and modern history as have been most celebrat- 


_jed for civil liberty and splendid achievements, to sa- 











EE . 
tisfy orrse lves. 





= —— ee ed 
Was the Spartan matron, whet 
she delivered bis shield to her son, with the mem« 


rable in 


action “ return with i or return upon it,” a 
mere creature of pleasure or amusement, unfit for th 
weighty cares of society ? did the Athenian women, « 
whom their most celebrated countrymen learnt el 


sures ¢ ur sex? Were the mothers of the Gracchi 


juence and philosophy, minister only to the idle ple a 


it Coriolanus, was the wife of Brutus, among the | 


ings whose sole business should be as honest Lago h 
it ** te kle tools and chronicle small] beer 7° 1); 
the great Aleernon Sidney hold this mean « pinion « 
the sex when in lies last struggle against tyranny by 
fected his wife as his sole assistant before the ex 


ol injustice that was pre determined to sa mice him 


\ y with tl ungenerous idea, the offspring of is 
korance and conceit; that the female sex must b: 
treated as hot-house plants—must be reared for thei 


Luba « 5 


Let it be 
marked that the above instances, which may be in 


it not rehed on for their stre ngth. 


ased without number, are not of women whose aim 
bition and masculine qualities created them renown 
but who were great only by assuming what all women 
ought to assume—their full proportion of the charg: 
their families, by becoming not only the instruct 
ul preservers of their children in their tende 
years, but thei: teachers of the severe moval duties 
wien they approached near to manhood; in shor 
with a noble effort which they all are capable of wh: 
they know itis expected of them by strengthenin 
their more delicate and acute feelings with fortitud: 
and resolution, and thus becoming what they ofte: 
nave been, the saviours of their families and of thei 
yauntry. Let then this consciousness of strength bi 
cherished—for it is not the enervated minds of fe» 
males, who are taught to believe that helpnessness it 
ot ignorance is gracefulin their sex: who are ren 
dered incapable of any better excitement than that o1 
personal vanity—which will preserve ,to this country 
the manliness and independence of character which j- 
to carry it forward to its great ultimate destiny. Tlic 
people are their own governors, and for the good o1 
inaukind may they ever continue so; as every citizen 
as a real part in the conduct of public affairs, publi: 
and private virtue only can guarantee the continu 
ance of that unexampled prosperity which has dis 
tinguished the early career of United States. And 
who is it holds in trust the virtues of the future genc 
‘rations? who are to fashion the youth into a respect 
for the high and serious duties of a citizen? whose,in- 
fluence is in early manhood to confirm them in the 
practice? J answer, the Ametican matron, the most 
important of characters, who only requires that jus! 
ideas of her importance should be entertained, and 
she will prove herself fully equal to the task—and 
which, if not undertaken by her can only be hali 
executed by the best conducted schools, or the best 
qualified father, to whom the necessary practice of 
his duties leaves too little leisure for the teaching 
them. And how are we to expect shé can render a 
good account of the talents committed to her? By 
showing her the confidence reposed in her; by teach 
ing her to respect herself by showing her how muc)) 
she is respected; by manifesting a deference for hei 
opinions. which will make her discreet in expressing, 
and wise in forming them; by treating her as a friend 
,and not as a dependant; by looking to her for advice 
and assistance, not for obsequiousness and passiv 
obedience. This is the form in which the influence 
jmust be exhibited which will improve society in the 
jmass and in the detail; and in proportion as this in- 
fluence has been felt, have nations shown themselves 
possessed of internal energy: the consequence is a 


consolidation of public virtue, without which fleets and 
armies are merely abettors of violence and crime, and 


i 




















national wealth a hastener of national decay; and if||by false and deceptive appearances, 
man will take no heed of this, his selfishness even sons, some, who have given more heed to the idle fig- 
should lead him to its promotion, for in proportion | ments of imagination, than to good sense, have in- 
with this influence in a large majority of cases will be ‘formed mankind that the higher wisdom to which 
the happiness and prosperity of those families where ithey could arrive, was to doubt the realicy of every 
thing ; in other words, to receive nothing as certain, 
There are few subjects to which a single essay, jus- || however great the certainty with which it might ap- 
This is one may be expected at | pear. 
times to engage the talents of all American writers.— || plus ultra of the skeptic’s philosophy, we will endea-| 
‘Chat just opinions should be entertained upon it ts so!) vour to satisfy ourselves of the reality of truth, and of 
vecessary for the welfare of the community, whoever | its power over us, notwithstanding the errors to which 
»romotes its discussion man be presumed to do the \we are liable. We may err, for instance, on com 

and if the appearance of this | paring two things together, as to the superior excel- 
lus such a tendency, that circumstence will confer on ||lence of one above the other, and we may presently, 


t exists. 


tice can be done 


? 


‘state sOme SeTVICe 5 


t some merit, though it should not prove so masterly |us is often the fact, discover our mistake together) 
i its composition, or so conclusive in its reasonings, |with the causes which led us to mistake. 


is many which it is to be hoped will succeed it. 
thus then take leave of my subject, having honestly 


supported my sincere and deliberate opinions, and from each other, and of their respective distances: 
wirh a wish that the same opinions may find support! (rom us; and in every instance we may be deceived 
i greater abilities, and in what will go still further,— |) in consequence of some defect in our organ of sight; 
the practice and countenance of that portion of the || and to this cause, having discovered the mistake, we | 


community whose knowledge will give force to their 


example, and whose importance and consideration will | sely es. Or while viewing the distant bodies, 


be most likely to procure imitators. 








TRUTH. | 

Tuene is nothing within the whole range of thought | 
whieh it so much behoves us to know, because nothing | 
which so completely involves all our interests, as truth. | 
Whatever be the subject of investigation, or whatever | 
the object of pursuit, whether political, moral, or re- 
tigious, still our hopes, or our fears; our success or 
our failures, are suspended mainly, and in most cases 
wholly, upon our knowledge, or our ignorance of the | 
‘ruth. This is the great commanding prize, which all | 
classes of men, with different motives, but with neavly | 
the same earnestness, are pressing hard after. 


Some love truth, and pursue it for its own intrinsic | 


I |viewing two or more objects at a distance, we may! 


| 
' 


|; we be in doubt as to their difference in bulk, we surely | 
— — 
a) ‘ >. nn Yguey ij 

4 I 4 4 i} . . . j 

PHE REFLECTOR. jany judgment formed of thei difference ; 
‘| that our incapability of forming a correct judgment! 





worth, and because, like a true mirror, it reflects the | 


image of all-surrounding things, exhibiting them in 
their just measure of excellence or vileness. Some 
search for it, and rejoice to discover it, only as it ena- 
bles them to discover the way to self-aggrandisement, 
or sensual indulgence. Others, who are abandoned 
to the grossest falsehood, who win to themselves a 





| 
} 
j 


: 4 , . . — | 
wretched subsistence from dishonest deeds, have a 


strong attachment to truth. 
iaid upon them to know the truth, and to have it con- 
tantly in view of their mind, that they may eonceal, 
or exhibit it, as best suits their turn. 

We assume it as a maxim, than which no 
more evident, that all men have a natural attachment 
‘o truth, and are constrained, by a law of their nature, 
in every instance, to give it their assent and appro- 
bation. If we attend to the operation of our own 


ther is 


A kind of necessity is| 


} 
| 


minds, in regard to any thing which is the subject of 


thought, we find ourselves unavoidably approving or 
disapproving the ideas, to which it gives rise, accord- 
ig as we conceive them to be true or false; and al- 
though things may be presented by the subject caleu- 
lated to suspend our judgment, appearing, at first 
view, to have an equal number of true and false qua- 
lities, yet as soon as any thing new discovers itself in 
the investigation, throwing the preponderance of truth 
on one side of the argument, rather than the other, 
we can no more avoid being influenced in like man- 
ner, than we can deprive a cause of its legitimate ef. 


feet, or cause a balance of unequal weights to hang in 


equilibrio. 


And further, this supreme influence of truth over 
ile mind is not in any degree weakened, because of 
the fact, that we sometimes decide wrong. This world 
is full of counterfeits. We are surronnded on all sides 
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For these rea- 


' 





But venturing to make our way beyond this ne! 


When, 


form an opinion of their relative bulk, and distance! 
| 


attribute it not to any uncertainty in the things them. | 


should | 
' 


should not conclude, that there could be no reality in| 
but, rather 



















139 


In the day of Ginal retribution, when every false veil 
shall be drawn aside, and when men shall come up for 


ljudement, with their naked amount of good and evil! 


deeds; then will * bright truth,” reveal to every mor 
tal, an unalterable fitness and connexion between the 
actions of his past life ; and obtain the sad or joyful 
acknowledgment of the perfect equity of the award 


who seals his desuny for ever. V uarras. 


THE BROXEN NEART. 


Tue Island of St. Dominge had long been held in peacea 
ble possession by the French, and it was not until Louis the 





XVI. mounted the throne that its quietude was disturbed 
The blacks had become very numerous and impradent, and 
it was not, even supposed, until it actually bappened that 
an insurrection was about taking place. The negroes aros« 
and were cruel in the extreme to the whites, and the m 
habitants of the island, massacreed men, women, and chil 
drea, in the most barbarous manner, having no regard to 
It was a dreadful scene 
flowed through the gutters like water, and the 


age, sex, or condition the blood 
groans of 
miserable victims rang epon the airy in mournful sounds 
Phe inhabitants, as many as were spared, flew to the ships 
in the harbour for safety ; being few, the captains were com 
pelled to embark leaving handreds on the shores praving for 
God's sake to be takeon on board, bat it was in vain, and th: 
wretches giving up all hopes flung themselves in the rive, 
to rise DO more 

Among the passengers who were so lacky as to procure a 


passage on board one of the ships bound for Philadelphia 
; 





was OWing to some imperfection in the sense, through 
which their image was conveyed to the understanding. 
The power of truth over the mind is manifest, not 
only when it relates to the immediate objects of our 
senses, but also, when it is concerned about things, of | 
What maa, | 
in his senses, could doubt whether there were appen- | 
dages of some things, of which the mind has had no) 
experience. What man, in his senses, could doubt | 
whether there were appendages of some things un- 
known to himself, merely because he had a general 


which the mind has had no experience. 


acquaintance with the things themselves ? Who, that 
marks the continued succession of new object betore 
him, and new ideas of the mind, could doubt the real 
existence of many things, of which he has had no per- 
ception? For aman to doubt, whether any thing ex- 
ists unknown to himself, is in effect to doubt whether 
he is not himself the most knowing and wise being in 
the universe. 





Neither is the influence of truth over us at all weak- 
ened, even when it discovers to us things of the most) 
unwelcome kind, and to which we have the strongest. 
natural aversion. A person brought to the bar of jus- 


tice, for some criminal offence, may be greatly averse 


to the facts which appear in evidence against him.—| 
He may most earnestly desive the witnesses to for- 
swear themselves, conceal the truth, and deceive the 
court; and possibly his desires may be realized. But 
why then is the power of truth over him destroyed? 
Notatall. The fear of present punishment alone is 
destroyed. His conviction of truth is the same, as if he 
had been condemned; yea, the truth has in his own 
breast a verdict in its favour, and against himself, more 
full and perfect than it possibly could have in the 
mind of any disinterested person. Hence it appears, 
there is nothing with which man is concerned, which 
in all circumstances and situations, acts upon him with | 
a power so uniform 4s trutli. Ambition, or fear, or | 
the passions, may gain a partial dominion over the) 
soul for a time; but even during their reign, they can- 
not remove truth from its throne, nor disannul one of 
its decisions, nor prevent the mind from doing homage 





to the eternal propriety and justness which its decisions 
involve. Hence too we conclude, nor will the light of 
truth, which we already possess, allow us to avoid the 


conclusion, that all intelligent creatures must sooner 














or later justify their Creator in all his works. 








was one of the most wealthy, and intelligent merchants o! 
j the island Ile had been fortunate cnourh to save from 
the wreck of his fortunes, some gold and many valuabk 
jewels His wife and daughter also were safe, and with 
him. Notwithstanding Monsieur Berenger had been seem 
ingly, very fortunate, yet he had becu so unused to wants of 
any kind that the denial of any eratification rendered 
him completely unhappy 

His wife was an amiable woman, and his danghter Louisa, 
a charming and accomplished girl, she was an only child, 
and her father’s idol They arrived in Philadelphia and 
took lodgings in Callowhill-street. It was some time before 
they learned the English languave, as they kept very retiv- 
jed, and all the neighbourhood were in wonder who they 
could be. The daughter never went out but in company 
with her father, and they seemed inseperably bound to each 
other. The old man never smiled but on his child, and it 
was always observed he appeared happy oaly in her com 
pany. She was as delicate a creature as nature ever mould 
ed, and her misfortunes were only supportable because het 
father yet existed, and she wished to live only on his ac 
count. . Lhey soon gained many friends in their neighbour- 
hood and among whom were Mr. Marville and his nephew 
Frederick. They soon became warmly attached to the fa- 
mily, and Frederick was aware it was the love of Louisa. 

Happy would Mr. Berrenger have been could he have 
seen his daughter comfortably situated in life, but to die and 
leave so tender a plant to buffet the rade blasts of adversity 
and poverty, was more than the old man could bear, He 
was seated one pleasant afternoon in his arbor, with his 
daughter and his friend beside him, bis eyes bent intently on 
her, and a tear stealing down his cheek, when his daughter 
was suddenly called from him by her mother. As she went, 
the old man raised his hands and eyes to heaven and ex 
claimed “who shall protect my chikt when L am taken from 
her.”—His friend was moved by the manner of the old mau 
and seizing his hand pressed it between his own and ex 
claimed “ never shall either you or she want while I live.” 
—The old man spake wot—his looks told what his tongue 
would utter—he kissed his friend's hand, laid his hand on 
his bosom and breathed a last long sigh of farewell to mox 
tality. 

Medical aid was procured immediately, but it was of no 
avail, a vein was opened in the neck and the blood gushed 
from it so profusedly that the physicians could not stop it, 
till nearly every drop had tleft his body, a circumstance so 
singular could not be accounted for by the physicians, and 
on opening the body they found the old man’s heart not only 
figuratively, but actually broken ia two parts. This cir 
cumstance had such an effect upon the daughter that she 


died a few months after her marriage with Frederick, and 
just as she became the mother of acharming daughter. F 
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THE REPOSITORY. 








THE WAY TO GET MARRIED. 


One fine morning in autumn, Linval was taking a 


walk in the Tuileries of Paris, and found an open | 


illet containing the following lines: “ If the person 


who finds this paper is disposed to perform a benevo-|!The eldest is a girl of five years.” “TI shall mysell 
‘ent action, he is requested to inquire at No. 340 Rue) | soon be a mother,” said Julia, ‘‘and the fate of the 


Saintage, for Eugonie de Mirande. Sach as may not 
16 inclined to assist an unfortunate mother, are en- 
reated, at least, not to hinder others, and to throw 
the billet again where they found it.” 

Linval, the best dancer in Paris, wa» just huonming 
i new tune; he picked up the paper, and after read- 
ne it, whisked it up in the air with his cane, and pur- 
ued his walk. The next person who noticed it was 
in elderly man, sioyply dressed, who was hurrying to 
he public office in which he had a place, because he 
vas already late. He contrived, nevertheless, to spare 
“6s much time as was necessary to read the billet; 
which, however, shrugging up his shoulders, and 
aising his eyes toward heaven, as much as to say, 

This is no concern of mine,” he caretully replaced 
in its former situation. He was followed by a farmer 
reneral, one of those moderate people who are satis- 
ied if they can clear $000 livres a day; who, elated 
y their wealth, give themselves airs of consequence, 
and of whom La Bruyere says, they “hem loud and 


; r , ; | ‘yr . 
spit far.” At first he kicked the billet along with his|| relief. There are other ways in which the interfe- 
i} : E — 
foot, but his curiosity being excited, he took it up,||rence of the benevolent may prove infinitely more 
hrew his eyes over it with a scornful smile, amused | serviceable to the unfortunate.” Of what nature is 


himself in tearing it iv pieces, at the same time mut- 


ha 


éering, “ An impudent imposture ! 


The next morning a similar billet lay on the same}|fully undertake whatever lies in my power.”’ “ Then 


pot. The first person who read it took down the ad- 


lress in his pocket-beok, and replaced the paper. 
Next came a young couple, who had not long been 
aarried, and picked up the billet. Julia, who ex- 
pected in about three months to become for the first 
iime a mother, said to her husband, “ Let’s go, my 


dear; what we can offey is little, but may save the un- 


fortunate from despair, come, let us go!" They ac- 


||tegee so shy and distrustful, that it was extremely dif 
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'lfieult to gain her confidence. “ Has she any chil- 
dren 7” asked Julia. “Three; and ber husband, 
whose labour procured a scanty subsistence for his fa- 
imily, is just dead, after a long and pensive illness !” 
“Good God !—what a melancholy situation’ And 
jhow old are her children 1” “ They are very young. 


little unfortunates affects me the more deeply. I 
\would gladly take one of them, but my infant will de- 
jmand all my care. However, permit me to send you 
a packet of little articles for the children, for 1 cannot 
suppose that this family, protected as it is by you, can 
be in want of the absolute necessarics of life.” Eu- 
genie cordially thanked her in the name of tbe un- 
|known lady, promised two take caro of her presents, 
and noted down Julia’s name and address. 

_ No sooner had Julia and her husband retired, than 
the same object brought a young man to the house. 
“I beg your pardon, madam,” said he to Eugenie, 
“it is not you that I want, but Eugenie de Mirande.” 
\\** Lam the person.” The young man was no less 
| staggered than Julia had been, and received the same 
jexplanatiion. Affected by the story, he offered his 
|\assistance. ‘I am not rich,” said he, * but a bache- 
\|\lor may, with a little frugality, always put by a little 
\for the relief of the distressed.” “ Sir,” replied Eu- 
gem, “there are cases in which money cannot afford 


) 
i 
{ 
} 





the mterference that your friend stands in need of? 
|Speak out. On your recommendation, I will cheer- 





llexcuse a rude question, on account of the motive 
which prompts it:—are your connexions such that you 
can obtain access to the minister?” “ No, madam, 
my father possesses a small estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, the value of which has been doubled by 


his industry; but he never appeared in the anti-cham- 








The party conversed on all kind of subjects, except 
the business which brought them together. The stran- 
get thought Eugenie very accomplished, very secia- 
ble, and at last, too, very handsome. After dinner 
she detailed all the particulars of the cause which he 
had undertaken. He listened to it with the utmost 
jattention, promised in two days to produce the memo- 
irial, and was as good as his word. It was concise. 
clear, and energetio. Eugenie read it with evident 
jpleasure. “It is written with much warmth,” said 
ishe to herself, “with much emphasis. Were I the 
minister you would be sure to gain your point.”— 
‘Dumont blushed, and stammered some reply. 

| Complete your work,” continued Eugenie : “* You 
{know how powerfully such a petition is supported by 
reer words and action on the part of the peti- 
itioner. Procure my friend an audience of the minis- 
ter, that she may deliver the memorial to him in per- 
/ son. 

| Dumont went away, and after an interval of eight 
days, during which he had moved heaven and earth to 
accomplish his purpose, he exultingly entered Euge- 
nie’s apartment. “To-morrow,” said he, “ your 
‘friend will be admitted. Let her only produce this 
note, and every door will be thrown open to her.” 
Eugenie thanked him with ardour. “ But,” said she, 
‘*a female naturally timid, and depressed by misfor- 
tune, would scarcely be able to present herself to ad- 
vantage, if she were to appear unattended. Could 
you be prevailed upon to be her conductor?” This 
last favour was a sacrifice for Dumont; but he was by 
this time incapable of refusing Eugenie any thing ; it 
\is likewise possible that he might be stimulated by 
some degree of curiosity to become acquainted with 
the mysterious incognita. He promised to come the 
following day to be introduced to Eugenie’s friend.— 
The night before this remarkable day Eugenie made 
|the following reflections. This young man evidently 
|| possesses a solid character, and a good heart. His 
figure isnot amiss. At first indeed he seemed not to 














ber of the great, and, God be thanked, he has no oc- 
easion for them. Easily satisfied, I shall once share 


aft 
cordingly went. After they had found the specified || with five beloved brothers and sister, the patrimony 


number in the Rue Saintage, they learned that the 





left by my father, and hope that the minister will be- 


frouse was inhabited by aa old physician, who had re-})ver hear of my name; unless, indeed, your friend 
ired from practice, and was thought rich, and had an}| stands in need of an advocate to plead her cause. In 
mly daughter distinguished for understanding and ta-|\this case I am ready; only let me know in what case 


tents. ‘They ascended a handsome staircase, anc 
were ushered into an apartment on the first floor 


1}}1 can serve her.” 
* Ps It was found necessary,’ 


, 


replied Eugenie, * to 


take particular notice of ine—but he has since made 
|ample amends for his inattention. As for my father 
|| bas he not told me a hundred times, that this was 
\my affair? he can have no objection. From all the 


information that I have obtained, the young man’s 
inecaaenh of himself is strictly true in every respect ; 
|but that was manifest at the first look. The frankness 
‘and sincerity of his behaviour inspire confidence—I 
\like his candour—but does he like me? Perhaps his 
|heart is already engaged. O no! no! in that case he 





whieh was furnished not magnificently but with great|| destroy some grounds woich my friend's busband had | would not have eyed me with looks so significant that 


taste. They inquired for Eugenie de Mirande, and « 
iady, young, elegant, and accomplished, made her ap 
pearance. She requested her visiters to step into ; 


‘planted ané laid out at great expense, because the 
: || safety of our army required it. itis an indemnity for 

} > - . 
ijithe loss she solicits. 


a | 


” 


“And is any patronage re- 


" is impossible to mistake their meaning. 
Eugenie slept but little, rose early, dressed herself 
with more than usual care, and was more fascinating 





saloon that seemed to be the haunt of the muses. || quired for this!’ * Not exactly, for the claim is just.||than ever. Dumont appeared at the appointed hour, 
Books, drawings, and musical instruments were inter- But you know how often such matters aro protracted 


mingled, and formed by no means an unpleasant con 


-|/in the public offices, and even wholly forgotten. It 


trast with the neatness and order which every where|! would therefore be an essential point to accelerate the 


prevailed. The young couple could not perceive}! affair.” ‘ The best way would be to address a short, 
where persons in need of assistance were to be sought}| but strong memorial to the minister.” “True; but 
\ how to draw it ap—there lies the difficulty.” Here a 


in such ahabitation. 


looked about him and asked, is she not come yet? 
No, replied Eugenie, with some emotion. Well then, 
‘Ti wait. He then took a chair and seated himselt 
| beside her at the breakiast table. They began to speak 
on various topics, but some how or other the conver- 
|sation was repeatedly broken off. Long pauses, filled 


“J fear, madam.” said Julia, “that we are wrong.|}pause succeeded. *‘* Might I request that favour of} up with eloquent looks alone, intervened.—Dumont 
. ‘ ‘ . , >* i} | 


We found a billet with vour direction in the Tuilleries, 
’ var 


ind expected to meet a distressed person to whom w 


seems rather to indicate opulence, than to call for th 


‘xercise of benevolence.” Eugenie replied with som 


mbarrassment, that she was merely the interpreter of) 
. very wafortunate female, who, from a relic of pride, ||room; she quickly informed him of the object of the | 
” ' 


wished to remain unknown, but was certainly desery 
ing of compassion. Julia expressed a wish to becom 


1} 
| 


t 








shall know every thing.” 





e 


‘you ?” resumed Eugenie, with a look of modest en- 
eljtreaty. ‘Lf will do it with pleasure, and should have 
might afford some relief; but all that we here see || offered at first, had I been aware of the circumstan- 
e|ices.” “IT don’t doubt it,” said Eugenie. “ But lam 
not yet sufficiently acquainted with this matter. You 
Here her father entered the 


coloured. He was sensible of it, and this conscious 
ness would have quite confounded him had not Eu- 
| genie blushed too. This flattered his heart, and gave 
him fresh courage. IL cannot help blessing the acci 
dent, he at length said, to which I am indebted for 


|| your acquaintance. Eugenie’s downcast eyes wer: 
fixed on her heaving bosom. Your kind behaviour, 





jvisit, and on receiving a sign from her, the old mrs sir, said she, has made a deep impression on me, and 
lasked the stranger to dinner any day that might be 


will never be effaced from my remembrance. His 


sequainted with this lady. “lam no stranger to dis || convenient. The day was appointed, and Dumont,|'!eyes were now cast down in their turn, and a painful 


, 


jon to blush.” Eugenie, to gratify her in this par 
£ \ 


cress,” said she ; ** before me she would have no occa || (for such was the name of the visiter,) was punctual|) silence ensued. At length Dumont formed an heroic 
lin his attendance to receive the promised instructions. 

' . . 
icular, observed, that misfortune had made her pro-'| The dinner was cheerful, and free from restraint.— 


|'resolution: ‘ I know not whether 1 do right,” said 


he, ** but in truth can no longer disguise my feel- 
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a Tre | 


ags, which you ast, I dare say, long since have 
aressed. 

She had in reality long discovered them, bat in such 
ases women never have compassion enough to shert- 
n a poor fellow's embarrassmment—it is absolutely ne- 
essary to speak out in plain terms—and thus Dumont 

Iso was at length obliged to pronounce distivetly the 
word love. No sooner was this barrier, guarded by 
shame and timidity, broken down, thap the conversa- 
tion proceeded in its usual rapid course. Inquiries 
were made respecting each other's state, way of think- 
ing, family, connexions, &c., and answers returned 
with such loquacious confidence, sach undisguised sia- 
erity, that two hours passed away unobserved ; until 
it length Dumont recollected that the stranger Was not 
yetcome. ‘Neither will sbe come,” replied Euge- 
nie. Dumont’s looks betrayed his surprise. ** Would 
you be really angry,” she resumed, * if my whole sto- 
ry concerning my unfortunate friend was a fabrica- 
tion?” 

Dumont started; but without any appearance of 
inger. ‘“ Many suitors,” cootinaed Eugenie, * have 
solicited my hand, perhaps because they thought me 
haudsome, or because Lam rich ;—none of them came 
ip to the model which my imagination had pictured. 
1 lost my mother at an early age.-—My father became 
my friend. He permitted me to make this trial—ra- 
ther a bold one, to be sure ; to which, however, I coald 


ways give such turn as I pleased.” Dumont was al-|| 


most petrefied. “ Then my memorial.” 
said she, “I will preserve as an honourable monument 
‘f your talents and goodness of heart.” “ And what 
Jo you mean to do with the author?” “ 'To make him 
my husband, if he consents.” Dumont sunk at her 
feet, but she raised him in hor arms, and a glowing 
-mbrace sealed the happiest union that was not origi- 
nated by Cupid, though indeed the little urchin had) 
seriously interfered in the progress of the business.— 
‘The first time they went abroad together was to pay a 
visitto the benevolent Julia. 





‘MISCELLANY. 


——— 





POMPEII. 


Tnere are few things so strange as a walk through the 
silent streets of a town, which, for 1,700 years, has been 
hid from the light of the world, when the manners and 
every day scenes of so remote an age stand revealed, un- 
ehanged, after so long an interval. It appears that sixteen 
vears before the shower of sand and ashes from Vesuvius 
recurred, an earthquake had nearly ruined the town; so 
‘hat the houses are roofless, partly from this cause, and 
partly from the weight of the ashes which fell, otherwise 
they stand just as they were left. The streets are narrow, 
but paved, and the mark of the carriage wheels in the low- 
er pavement is evident. lo Murat’s time, 4000 men were 
employed in excavating, and so great a number of houses, 

' perhaps one third of the town, have been uncovered. The 
houses were small, generally of two stories, but beautifully 
painted, and the figures of horses, peacocks, &c. are as 
bright as the day they were painted. ‘There are two thea- 
tres standing, and one amphitheatre, all nearly perfect. At 
me time we walked up a street, called the Strata de Mer- 
vantis. On either side are the shops of Mosiack sellers, 
statuaries, bakers, &c. with the owner's name painted in 
red, and the sign of the shop radely carved above the door. 
the mill in the baker's shop, and oven, amused us much. 
At another time we passed through the hall of Justice, the 

emple of Hercules, the villa of Cicero, and villa of Sallust. 

Lhe only villa of three stories we observed, belonged to a 


“ That,” | 


shops to let. The street of the tombs is the most impres- 
sive ; one for the gladiators has a representation of the dif- 
ferent modes of fighting carved upon it; and from this it 
seems that they occasionally fought on horseback, which, 
before the discovery of Pompeii was unknown 





Unruly servants —lo former times, whee the servants in 
great famihes were infinitely more numerous than at the 
present, some place of confinement for such as were anraly, 
seems to have been necessary ; and it is an indisputable 
fact, that aucieatly, m the houses of the principal nobility, 
putting fhemin the socks was the pugishment for drunken- 
ness, insolence, and other offences. The knowledge of this 
practice will account for the treatment of Kent le King Lear, 
who, by the command of Cornwall, is set in the stocks. — 
And within the memory of some persons now liviag, the 
stocks were used for the same purpose at Sien House, neay 
Isleworth in Middlesex. 





Porrratt Paistine.—Rigo, the painter, who was among 
the men of science and art who accompanied the French 
expedition to Egypt, fell in at Cairo with a caravan from 
Nubra.—-As the trader of the caravan had a counte- 
nance which displayed the national features in a very 
striking manner, Rigo resolved to paint his portrait, but 
was obliged to give him a considerable sum of money be- 
fore he could induce him to comply with his wish. At first, 
the Nubian seemed content with the picture; but as soon 
as the colours were laid on, he uttered a loud cry of hor- 
ror, and all endeavours to appease him were fraitless. He 
escaped to his home, where he related, shat his head and 
half of his body had been taken away by'a painter 
jdays after, Rigo led another Nubian into his workshop, who | 
was no less struck with horror at seeing the picture, than 
the man whom it represented had been: and told all his 
countrymen that he had seen a great number of lopped off 
heads and limbs in the Frenchman's house. They laughed 
at him; however, to satisfy themselves about the matter, 
sixof them went to visit Rigo. They were seized with the | 
same panic, at the sight of his paintings, and no entreaties 
could prevail upon them to remain in the house. 


—_—_———— 
In the sea fight off Minorca, in 1756, a gunner had his | 
jright hand shot away just as he was going to fire a gun ; | 
when the brave fellow taking up the match, clapped it to! 
the touch-hole, saying, quite unconcerned, “ So you thought 
then I had bat ove arm!” 


Some | 








| 
Voracity of the Pike.—About two years ago a large pike, 
pressed by hanger, struck at the fingers of a poor girl, 
while washing them in a pit upon the estate of Stanley 
Wolferstan, Esq. of Statfold, near Tamworth ; and by the 
sudden effort of the terrified girl to extricate ber hand, was 
drawn from the water. An account of the singular fact 
was at that period inserted in The Litchfield Mercury, and, 
we have heard, has been discredited. For its perfect au- 
thenticity we can, however, positively vouch. 

A circumstance, not less extraordinary, and equally i!- 
lustrative of the voracity of the pike, occurred a short time 
since at Tamworth. ‘The attention of scme persons stand- 
ing on Lady-Bridge, was forcibly attracted by an unusual 
noise in the water, and two small pikes were seen violently 
struggling together on the surface. A poor boy who was 
present, instantly rushed in and secured the prize. On ex- 
amination, it appeared that a small pike, weighing about 
five ounces, had made an effort to gorge another fish of the 
same species, about three times his own size. The head 
and shoulders of the large one protruded through the left 
gill. The little glutton had fallen a sacrifice to his audacity, 
and was dead when taken from the water. The large fish! 
lived a considerable time, In this state they were purchas- 
ed from the captor, and came into the possession of a pro-| 
fessional gentleman of Tamworth. | 








miles to the west of the Fiord of Dronthenn, the Griper, 


man ealled Arius Diomedes, (this name was at the side of||commanded by captain Clavering, experienced a severe 
| 


ihe door ;) and in the cellar, beside some jars of wine still 
standing, was the skeleton of this poor fellow, found with 


oe) 


4 purse in one hand, and some trinkets in his left, followed|| markable for the small amount of the effect produced on 
by another bearing up some silver and some bronze vases.||the barometer, either on its approach, during its continu- 


gale, which lasted three days, and during which period | 


there was no intermission of its violence. This gale was re-| 





trom the ticket of a sale, stuck upon the wall of a house, it}|ance, or on its cessation; and by the indications which) 








appears that one person had not less tban bine hundred|| were afferded of its having originated in a perturbed state) 


é 


|the yard-arms and mast-heads. 


of electricity im the atmosphere. It was accompanied by 
very vivid lightning, which is particularly unusval in hig! 
latitudes in winter, and Dy the fieqnent appearance amd 
continuance for several mimates at a time, of balls of Gre at 
Of these, not less than # 
were counted at ove time. (Sabine's Pendalom Expert 
ments.)— Dr. Brewster's Ed. Journal of Science 





The Tables Turned —The Africans are now, it seems 
able to requite the kind exertions which we se long mad: 
to diffuse the truths of Christianity among them, by send 
ing Missionaries in turn to this couatry. The following ar 
ticle, from the Bucks Gazette, explains in a satistietors 
manner enough, the grounds for the Afiicanedeeming ii 
necessary to take the English under their care : 

* Among the local oceurrences of tho week, we notice 
that a black man, who calls himself Williaw Laboys, a na. 
tive of Africa, has been to preach several times in the town 
and neighbourhood of Aylesbury. Ile has attracted nume 
rous hearers. One of his observations i somewhat forcible, 
he says, that before his arrival in England, he had no idea 
thatthe people of this country, Who sent missionaries to fe 
reign countries to convert the natives to Christianity, were 
themselves addicted to swearing, drunkenness, and all kindy 


of vice.” 
—_—S———_—_——— 

Madame do Siac! and Bonaparte—“ The talent of Ma 
dame de Staci,’ said Madame Champan, “ gave her a mas 
culine character. To silence her it would have been neces 
sary, as Ltold the Empress Josephine, to give her a court 
dress with a long train; she would have sought a0 better 
The man who persecuted her was at first her hero; her bril 
liant imagination exalted him into an idol. Napoleon fear 
ed her at home; but she did him a great deal more mis 
chief abroad. Under his owa wing, he might have kept 
her incheck, but, when vexed and irritated, she avenged 
herself with the bitterness that might be expected from a 
woman of superior talent wounded to the quick. A woman 
who can write manifestos is worthy of consideration; in 
deed, policy renders it a duty to respect her. When au 
thority wounds and torments persons possessed of high ta 
lent, it creates enemies sometimes more dangerous than 
those whom it contends with. Napoleon one day interrupt 
ed Madame de Stael, inthe midst of a profound political at 
gument, to ask her whether she had nursed her children 


_—_—————— 
INK WESTERN LAKNs. 

We extract the following account of the great Western 
Lakes, from an essay published in the New-Yosk States. 
man. 

1. The Ontario is 180 miles long, 40 miles wide, 600 feet 
deep; and its surface is computed at 218 feet clevation 
above the tide water at Three Rivers, 270 miles below Caps 
Vincent. 

2. Erie is 270 miles long, GO miles wide, 200 feet deep ; 
and its surface is near 565 feet above tide water at Albany 

3. Huron is 250 miles long, 100 miles average breadth. 
900 feet deep, and its surface is near 665 fect above tid 
water. 

4. Michigan is 400 miles long, 50 miles wide, depth un 
known; elevation the same as Huron. 

6. Green Bay is about 106 miles long, 20 miles wide, 
depth unknown; elevation the same as Huron and Michi 
gan. 

6. Lake Superior is 480 miles long, 109 miles average 
width, 900 feet deep, and its surface is 1048 feet above the 
tide water. 

Hence it is easy to calculate that the bottom of Lake 
Evie is not as low as the foot of Niagara Falls; but the 
bottom of each of the other Lakes, it will be observed, is 
lower than the surface of the ocean. 


Lake Superior is the head fountaio, the grand reservoir 





of the mighty volume that fills the rivers, expands into 


' | lakes, and roars over the cataracts of the Niagara, St. Law- 
Electrical Gale —On the 6th December, 1823, about 100|lrence, &e 


After making a semi-circle of five degrees to 
the south, accommodating and euriching one of the most 
fertile and interesting sections of the globe, it meets the 
tide a distance of 2000 miles from its source, and 600 from 
the extreme point of its estuary on the Atlantic coast. 





—_ 

A gentleman by the name of Marble was married to a 
Miss Moss, in defiance of the proverb—‘ A rolling stone 
lwill never gather moss.” 
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The females of Chili have generally pretty faces, and | 
re naturally pleasing In dress they imitate the Faropean 
ashions, which find their way bat slowly through the me- || lee 
lium of Janeiro and Baenos Ayres; and thus the Spanish || 
ostume is fast falling into disuse, while for French silks 
ind Baglish chintzes there is a daily increasing demand 


} 
' 





Org) eal. | 
POETRY. 


Sic honor et nomen divine vatibus atque 
Curmsasbur venit... 


eeewblor. are. Poet. 


Tene ave perhaps bat few persons who do not in 
; rYo . f } 
‘In what manner young ladies may we ” vid : some degree possess a taste for poetry ; we should be 
. ‘ . ° me tolerably quick, | . . 
eruptions on the face and neck.’—Walk to a irte . all unwilling to believe there are to be found beings for 
five or six miles every day in the open ain, and t ve } : 
0 assionrd st ave no charm, in whose 
under foot, change the shoes and stockings im me diately on iwh m ie tenpesnon d strains have n aes Oe 


, ; |bosoms the finest picture of imagination could 
eturning home Med. Advertiser.| P g 


Singular Acquital —A lad, named Male, was tried at the || the voice of melody, and tone of enraptured feeling. 


Old Bailey session on the 4th of Sept. 1772, for a highway |) Phere is perhaps nothing that tends more to destroy 
| that loneliness of heart, that withering feeling of de- 


robbery, and his identity positivly sworn to by several wit 
‘hen ¢ ‘or his defence, he persisted in , i 
meas, “Wien eutes Spee Ses senor. solation which sometimes seizes on us with its vam- 


his innocence, and said that his witnesses would prove it. | 
. . » } ro by which it! 
These witnesses were the books of the court, by P , 
favorite author. There is something in the pages of 
uppeared, that on the very day and at the very hour when £ pag 


he was stated to have committed the robbery, he was on the writer, that throws around us a spell of softened | 


trial at the bar where he then stood, for a similar offence, | feeling, destroys the warthlessness of earth, and trans- 


a which he was likewise unfortunate enough to be mis-||/ports us to a state of dreaming existence, where all 
taken for the guilty person : he was, of course, honourably | is radiant with hope, and joy, and liveliness. 
acquitted 


THE ESSAYIST. i 








|jawaken no answering thrill, and who are alike dead to | 





pyre touch, than the bland and soothing strains of a| 
' a | 


anieiaaaae 


The wild song of a Cairo boatman—the humble 
prayer of a Bedouin Arab in the midst of a trackless 
\desert—the antaught aspirations of an American In- 
jdian to the Great Spirit—are all poetry, warm from 


'|the heart, and frequently abounding in sentiments of 


high and native sublimity. 


There never was perhaps a man more deeply im- 
|pressed with the genuine spirit of poetry than Lord 
| Byron :—there was something deep and fearful, a wild 
and stormy grandeur of conception, tnat characterized 
his productions; a Salvator seeking after the mogni- 
ficent amd terrible, “‘rousing the fiery feelings and 
proud thoughts” that marked a brighter genius, and a 
higher inspiration. And who has not dwelt with de- 
light on the syren songs of Moore, when breathed irom 
lips beloved ? those melting strains of joy and giad- 
ness, that were formed to sing in a bower of roses, o1 
sighed by Peri forms on the breeze of night, through 
| moonlight groves, tothe murmur of falling waters. 

| We walk forth under a cloudless sky—we gaze upon 
|\the moon, the “sun of night; and “the stars, th 





In a flowers of heaven :"—we enjoy the soft influence of 


}poetic description of that bright and blessed period | | feelings removed from the mockeries of life, the mind 


President Monroc.—Mr. Monroc, who was the United which all have one day known, where the morning of || soars beyond the narrow confines that chained it to 


tates Ambassador in France, during the revolution, and life was cloudless and serene, of the change the world 
after the fall of Robespicrre, said to Madame Campan, at! produces in after years, when joy is shrouded, and the 
Saint Germain » “ Fortune is rolling down the kennel and) memory of happier days lingers around us like the 
wy may stop and pick at up.’ During a walk ta the wood | jast tunes of departed music, and conjures up the 
of Saint Germain, he was talking in defence of his country, « cold, the changed, the Joved, the dead.” 
which he held to be finer than ours: his daughter, who pore is a mournful beauty in the picture, that opens 
vas but a cnild, a pupil io the establishment of Saint Ger- 
ain, interrupted him by saying, “ Yes, papa, but there 


’ ” : vibrates in unison with its finest and dearest feelings. 
ire no streets in America like those,” pointing at the time : 


b. We believe there are few who could dwell on the 
toward the same roads, “ Very true,” said Mr. Monroe, 


, -))W ‘ sombre agnificence of D; . sue ’ 
‘our nation may be compared to a new-formed household ; | se ands ry m agnits ence I 7 ante, pursue the 
we are in want of many things, but we possess the finest }|"cb straim of lofty inspiration that breathes through 


hinge of all—liberty.”.—Madame Campan's Journal. || the works of Lord Byron, or pass an hour of enchant- 


. ‘ : : } 
— || ment over the melody of Moore, without experiencing | 


I» the Rattle of Inverkeithing, between the Royaliets and||a@ more elevated sense of feeling, a mind removed 
Oliver Cromwell's troops, five hundred of the followers °f| from earth's ** dull realities,” and a heart imbued with 
the Laird of Maclean were left dead on the field. In the||/more kindly sentiments towards our fellow man. 

There is poetry in life—its romance: the dreams 
that lull the youthful bosom in its hours of innocence ; 
the visions of brightness and glory which hallow ou 
| Morning, are the creations of poetry ;—to it velong 


heat of the conflict seven brothers of the clan sacrificed 
their lives in defence of their leader, Sir Hector Maclean 
who, being hard pressed by the enemy, was supported and 
overed from their attacks by these brothers; and as one 
fell another — - eg re an es am, crying — ‘the hopes that beguile our early existence, and the 
ther for Hector This phrase haa continued ever since as le - that Sains long < ie bbe “y sea.’? . 
1 proverb or word when a man encounters any sudden dan- airy torms = oat along oo summer sea,” ere 
the dark tempest of the world arises and sweeps them 
from our sight for ever. 

King William.—In the reign of King William, a member} ‘There is poetry in all that is wild and beautiful, 
of the House of Commons having applied for a grant of inagnificent and terrible, in the works of nature. 


lands in favour of a builder, who was his friend, another! "There js poetry in the clouds of heaven, that gather 
wilder applied afterwards to the Earl of Portland for the )/in their fantastic forms, and gorgeous hues, around 
ame spot; his Lordship none See yor dherecabeon: the | the setting sun—in the cold moonlight that sleeps on 
erant was worth 10,000/. This information he conveyed || sewer and tree—in the far off gathering of stornes, 
to the King; and when the Member renewed his applica- |) ; - 


Gem. the King exhed ble whet he grent malate be earth jand roll of thunder—in the rush of ocean, and the 
The Member answered about#l ,000!. Is that all?” replied heaving ot its dark — : ; ‘ 

the King; “then you shall have 1,000/. without so man | rhe ‘ Troubadours of Provence, in their romantic 
machi.” ‘and chivalrous age, perhaps owed the smiles of many 
Ha fair lady to the celebration of her charms breathed 


Stea e ——We lear |: : ; » 
Further Steam Inprovements.—V\ ‘ learn that on board |i, the impassioned strains of poetry, around her bower 
of English steam boats, and immediately upon the view of || ‘ 


' in the soft moonlight of delicious France. In those 
the man who attends the fire, there is a glass tube of about || 5 


rer that requires instant succour 











every avenue to the heart, and touches the chord that} 
! 

' 

! 


jearth, the world’s cold touch is forgotten, and all that 
jis bright and beautiful, all that the heart worshipped 
}with fond idolatry in its happier days; the * viewless 
|and visioned,” are above and around us. Yes, it is in 
‘such an hour as this, when earthly cares are at rest, 
\|when ruined hopes and blighted prospects no longe: 
‘are remembered, that the spell of song is felt and ac- 
/knowledged. 





i! The spirits who awaken the poet’s hary, are abroad 
jin their power and beauty, and transport the bard to 
|| the regions of romance, to the fairy land of poetry and 
'|fietion. Yes, it is the cultivation of a taste for poetry 
that arouses the imagination, instils into the mind a 
deeper veneration for the works of nature, softens the 
heart, improves the understanding, and gives to the 
|}pursuits of literature a higher interest, and a more in- 
|tellectual enjoyment. 
|| In our own country alone, the lyre hangs neglected, and 
the spirit of song, now sleeps in cold forgetfulness. Some 
hands have indeed awakened the chords, and the wild me- 
lody they produced was such as music in her proudest hour 
might dwell upon, and genius consecrate. But alas! they 
too have ceased; the last strains they breathed have passed 
away, their harp hangs lonely and deserted, and the mind 
dwells upon the recollection of its tones, with mingled feel- 
ings of sorrow and delight. Of sorrow, that those so well 
qualified to please with minstrel tale or song in “hall o1 
bower,” so gifted with power to awaken the thrill of passion, 
and the finer feelings of the heart, should so soon abandon 
their high destiny. Of delight, that here, even in the land 
as has been said, “ where genius sickens and where fancy 
dies,”” we have heard straius of as lofty measure, as impas- 
sioned tenderness, and as wild melody, heathed by our na 
tive bards, as were ever sung in “ Lordly Hall,” or resoun- 
ded from the blue hills of Albyn. 

We trust however, again to be delighted, again to dwell 
enraptured on the songs of our minstrels :—we have eyes as 
bright and soft as those of the Gazette, and forms as state 
ly and beautiful, as the ceders of Lebanon.—We have 








one inch diametor, which at all times indicates the precise || climes where the hand of heaven has shed the light of || mountains and vallies, rivers and lakes, a cloudless sky, and 
4 , . 


elevation of the water in the boiler. It is really wonderful | beauty, where the breeze of night sighs “through 
that a contrivance so simple, as well as important, so ne-| groves of orange and palm,” poetry seems to be inhe- 
cessary to the navigation of the boat, as well as the secu-|| rent:—the profusion that nature has thrown around 
rity of the passengers, should so long have remained with-|\ them, the brightness of their skies, 
out use. It is well hoown that a litde sand, or even a small | their gales, all conspire to awaken a 


richer imagina- 
chip of wood, will hinder the working of the pump, and 


tion, and a mind more feelingly alive to the wild and 


the boiler being slack of water, and suddenly exhausted, | 
the production of vacuum causes an instantaneous collapse 
of the boiler, for an immense strength only could resist the coal iene thang he brillj , 
pressure of the external air. At Coldsprings they are now and though not possessing the brilliant imagery of the 


engaged in constructing, for the North River Company, Eastern, 01 ‘omanes of the Italian, the tenderness of | 

a complete set of first rate engines, including the latest im- Hafiz, or gracefulness of Ariosto, still was poetry dig- 
provements, and with others we trust no time w ibe lost in | nified, and often imparting a charm denied to more 
finished productions. 


consulting the safety as well as comiort of the p sblic. 





impassioned. And yet the rude shores of Denmark, | 
and Norway, have resounded to the song of their bards, | 


jall of softened beauty, and wild sublimity in nature, that 
‘could awaken fancy, or arouse the slumbering spirit ot 
song :—and as the cultivation of poetry is important, in a 


, -|| literary, and of course, in a national point of view, we fond- 
the softness of hie ’ t ‘ 


\ ly trust, our bards may meet with the success they so justly 
deserve, and receive the meed of praise so grateful toa 
minstrel’s ear. — 














Epigram, ona Lady who beat her husband. 


Come hither, Sir John, my picture is here ; 
What think you my love, don't it strike yea 

I can’t say it does, just at present, my dear, 
But | think it soon will, it’s se like you, 





| 
} 
| 
! 
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scorned every rule of justice and generosity, and New. 


= 


TH E NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


York presented the disgraceful spectacle of thousands 





1825 of persons arrayed in unequal battle avrainst a single 


SAT VAY, NOVEMBER 26, . 
SATURDAY, N defenceless individual, who came from his: 
ek heit On the 


riormance the storm burst. 


itive land 





to s er with them. evening of his 


NOTICE. 
nk Mirnnon, anv Lavrers’ Livernany Ett} 
which was most disgraceful and disgusting. The yell- 


A scene was acted) 


Tue New 
tr AZ TT? ha 


\ 
s been sold, togethe r with all debts and 


the same, to Mr. Roneanr S. Win-| 1% Whoop resounded—the hoarse voic« 
i « ‘ , ° ‘ ~e 


rung—th« 

Sth se riptions dur 
by whom it will in future be published, at the 
corner of Ann and William streets. 


scribers are therelore requested to make all payments 


shrill whistle rose above the tumult—and the clapping 
of fect 


shook the house to its foundation, with repeated peals 


LIAM 


Agents and sub- many hands, and the trampling of many 


to Mr. Williams, sole proprietor of this paper, to whom} 0! thander like the battling hosts of satan harline th ie 
di communications, post paid, must be addressed.) unw! Idy missiles through the trembling courts of hea- 
The Mirror will, as heretotore, be edited by me, and) ven. Benches cracked and chandeliers crash d. The 
[ take this o} portunity of assuring my patrons, that) very roc ks and forests on the stage shook with terror 

nothing will - wanting on my part to ren ler it stil]! and the astonished and afirighted ai cut with shrill 
ROMP which it has|| noises, and cloven by potatoes and oranges rushed in 


more worthy of the extensive patronag' lag . 
. wild eddies through the trembling dome, flaring the 
flickering lamps, half dead with fear. The 


i}groaned with anguish, and the candles melted with 


ilready recei' 


MORRIS. 


GEORGE P. cal 
November 19, 1220. 


'}compassion. Many incidents occurred which degia- 


| ded the 


} 


Mr. Kean.—We have purposely avoided discussion 


nature, and served to! 
on the great Kean question, until the foolish excite- 


very name of human 


betray the character of those delicate, genteel, and 
ment consequent on this gentleman $ reappearance in 


America should have in some degree subsided. ‘The 
time must already have arrived for reason to resume, 
her sway, and the public, freed at once from the mad- 
ness of admiration, heightened and inflamed by vio- 
lent opposition, and clear of that malignity with which 
the irritated enemies of Mr. Kean espoused their side, 
may impartially and tranquilly discuss the merits of 
the ease, and award the just proportion of censure o1 
As yet there have been witnessed neither jus- 
Injudicious persecution 


Virtuous persons, whose mawhish sensibility could not) 
J - . . 

allow that Mr. Kean should perform in their presence, 

or even in the city in which they lived. 


very one of real delicacy must despise the base} 


rood 


all men should feel as levelled 


and must unite in opinion, that the creature would be 


which at them, 
more disgraceful to the treading mill than that would 

. , ’ , | 
The chief of Mr. Kean’s enemies were a! 
inegro and a blackguard, both of whom we should be} 


|| be to him. 


praise. 
tice, dignity, nor judgment. 
q *xtravagant eulogy have betrayed each party be- whe : . 

sepia Ai 4 : : ie On Friday evening Mr. Kean played Shylock toa 
yond the bounds of moderation, and the passions of}| a \ f ; 

j 1d by the silly anj.j ChoWded audience, among whom were many of our 
the thonghtles_papereen, nepme 7 P amt first men. The silence was broken only by repeated 
madversions.of fanatics or fools, have risen to an e%-|lbursts of epulenss. 
tremity of excitement worthy at least an aati haul{sent and think Wo may now enfaly tavite cur tale edad, 

ake fe may safely % as|| ; 
ran earthquake. We may s ifely affirm that this Maasai sePhen, Angers ter menarometrie 
proceeded from the manner in which some of our pub- 
tic writers have treated the subject. We niay also} 


‘erful performer, and is not so much worse than other 
. men as to excuse a neglect of his acknowledged ge- 
add to this the highly wrought eloquence of tavern) 


It is to be hoped that an admiration of sickly 
philosophers, and grecery-more moralists, = no willl delicacy will not betray our readers into a forgetful- 
knock a man down for doubting their tranquillity oF ness of humanity, and that the hackneyed precepts 
meekness, and get religiously drunk while railing|| which abound in every mouth, aud eke out the lazy 
“gainst the intemperance and wickedness of the age.|| -oiumns of every half famished print, will not cause 
When the first faint rumour of Mr. Kean's intended || 1) om to persecute this distinguished man, who, what- 


» $ , , ; 4 | i I o} is s Ss =| . 
visit mingled in our conversation, the vast mass of fol ‘lever may have been his errors, has nobly tendered an 


al; Stu Oo: ave z swe H gave!) ‘ : 
ly and malignity began to heave and swell, and gave ‘apology, which should be as generously accepted. We 


forth a portentous sound, like the agitation of many) 16 too enlightened a community to be led by the 
'|nose by every man who thinks himself competent to 


‘| glad to see indicted. 





}! 
We observed many ladies pre- 











nius. 





waters, when gradually gaining motion as the storm 
cv. Ever van || ' ' 

threatens from the gathering sky ing one prea | do so, because heaven has gifted him with a thumb 

. , > > rr v | o ‘ . 

to talk : men, women, and little children wagged their ‘and finger. Our city teems with men morally and 


| 
limber tongues in horrid preparation, and many red- || shysically worse than Mr. Kean, who, to attract pub- 
lic attention from their own deformities, disguise 


: : “oe 
hot devils, in the shape of busy editors, cutting their |) 
antic capers through the dramatic heavens, occupir dj] 


eeidie . ,\|themselves pro tem as followers of virtue, and seek 
themselves cunningly in wicked gambols and magical) |. 5. distinguished by discovering and magnifying the 


conjurations, till they brewed the black tempest to!) gejocts of others. So long as they continue their 
their infernal liking, and held it hovering in the air,|| sayow endeavours, we hope the public will listen 
ready to overwhelm the unconscious stranger, the || only to laugh. Satan has lost the talent of disguising 


stant he should set foot upon our generous shore. |himself so skilfully as to deceive the careful observer, 


Then the devoted victim became the object of univer-|! and when he mounts the pulpit to preach morality he 
sal conversation. Little circles were formed, cousist- 


. —o ‘| should at least get a gown large enough to cover the 
ing ef despised patriots, disappointed politicians, and eloven Geet. 
broken down dandies, over whom presided in secret | e 
the aforementioned devils. These, loosening the reins | Chathem Theatre.—On Monday evening, Signora 
of their disturbed imaginations, bastened the passage || Bartolina of the Theatre Naples, niade her first ap- 
of the enemy—took possession of his person—slander-| pearance in America at this Theatre. A fashionable 
ed, abused, and murder« d him, and condemned him jaudience attended to witness an exhibition of this la- 
to everlasting torments, amid ceaseless fire, storms, ' jdy’s vocal powers, in the sweet Italian airs she was to! 
thunder and lightning, as difficult to imagine and im-| |sing; and they were highly delighted. Italian singing 
possible to describe, as Milton’s chaos, or Stone’s mo-!|is now becoming quite popular. It is the most musical 


ility. Many of our citizens at once forgot that they) |language inthe world. Signora Bartolinahas a very 
ad . > - 











’ 
inderstands musi 


and cowardly scoundrel who was guilty of an insult) 


| 





were Americans, and that they were men. They}|pretty face, but a bad figure. She appeared rather) 











7s > .= - 


awkward, which was evidently occasioned by he 


—_—— 
bashfulness. Her voice is sweet, but pot strong. She 
admirably well, which was evinced 


vy her singin 


ind performance on the cuitar, the | 
lowing beautiful airs 
Cavatina, ‘Un non so che mi sento, 
Canzone ‘In Amor ei vuel fortuna.’ 
* La sorte mia tivranna.’ 
‘ La Biondina in Gondoletta 
* Pillidi si tutta Gragia.’ 

Ail ti st were riot ind pot even Sim; 
son neal sones, or his more omical phiz, eve 
kept the aucience in such an uproar of laughter as di 
Sicnora Bartolina’s * Fillidi &¢. 

The engagement of this lad it this ‘Theatre, 
highly creditable to Mr. Barrere: and we h pe the 
public will, like him, give this “ stranger among us 
a cordial wek ome. 

We advise all who wish to be amused, to zo and se 
the * Trish valet; and we assure them they will wit 


ness one of the finest representations of an “ Lrish wa 
let’ by Anderson, they ever beheld in their lives. 

We 
Simpson is much better, and we hope soon to see hin 
He has nm 
able to represent hin there, 
>not much like to s 


are happy to announce to the public that M, 


where he is much wanting, at Chatham. 


substitute who is 


and we 
e other people meddling wit! 
his parts. 


La Fayetle Amphitheatre. —Mr. Burroughs, and th 
celebrated Greck Rhigas are now both performing a: 
this Amphitheatre. Of Mr. Burroughs we need no 
say any thing, as it is already known he is an acto 


of very uncommon talents. And of the Greek Rhiga:s 


| ‘ . 
jwe have only to say, he is a truly “ wonderful man, 
jand performs most astonishing things, such as eaun, 


swords} knives and forks, daggers, &c. Ke. 


Communication Bos.—This necessary appendage to «: 
Editor's office, will be found, newly painted, at the corne: 
of William and Ann streets, where our Correspondents wil! 
please to deposite their effusions. 


To Correspondents —We sre pleased with the first chap 
ter of a story sent us for publication. Uf the author wil! 
send us the whole work, there is no doubt but it will be 
printed in our columns 


The Decision of the Flower.—In complying with the 
numerous applications of our readers, to publish the 
exquisite lines of L. E.. L. we beg leave to state that i 
was inserted in the Mirror long since ; but as the num- 
ber which contained it is now entirely out of print, we 


have thought proper to comply with their wishes, and 
beg indulgence from those who have read it before. 





MARRIED, 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Dr. Miller, Mr. Jacon Apams 
of the city of Boston, to Miss Aexrs Hennixtra Srvans, 
youngest daughter of Captain William A, Stuart, of Bris 
tol, England. 

On the evening of the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
Mr. James Curran, formerly of Baltimore, to Miss Mary 
Ann Thompson, daughter of the tate John Thompson, Esc 
of this city. 

On the 18th ultimo, by the Rev. B. McGilligan, Mr. Si 
mon Clannon, to Miss Anno Teresa, elder daughter of Mr 
Edward Scholly, all of this city. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. David 
Howell, to Miss Jane McChord, all of this city 

DIED, 

On the 2) st inst, Edward A. Ryerson, in the 18th year o! 
his age. 

On the 22d inst. Mrs. Sarah Lowry, in the 27th year o1 
her age. 

On the 20th inst at Staten Island, Mr. Reuben Clawson 
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POETRY. 





“ines by N. 


ve at early eve te hie, 
And seek the upland bial! 
Wh all is still, 


And Sol's bright rave the meadows d 


fe nature 


fhe mountain-ash and rill 


— 
Vhen Luna 


modest face appea 

And dimle shines her light; 
hing o'er a world in tears, 

Which mourns the coming night 


sa sweet, a tranquil hour, 
| 


feels its tender powe: 
lLlove aml the groves to stray, 
When Sol no longer shines; 
When ‘neath the mountain's lofty pux 
leads reluctant day, 
And solemnly declines 


When n 


And rales the world below, 


lit usurps her sable car, 


\nd nought invades the anxious ¢ 
ave stream!cts rippling slow 
lt is a sweet, a thoughtful hour, 


\iy bosom owns its tender powe 


But O' 


‘To climb the rugged steep 


I love at early dawn 


When breaking from her sleep 
\urora’s beams the fields adore 
That now no longer weep 
When twitteriug sougsters hail her rise, + 
And chant the happy lay 
Chelr sweet notes wafting to the skim 
l'o praise the God of day 
Thisis indeed a lovely hou 
My heart declares its genial power 


L lowe, when Sol is at dis beighs, x 
To throw me ‘neath a shade, 
Upon the verdant glade— 

My bosom swells with sweet delight, 
While thas supinely laid. 

The murm'ring brook, then rippling by 
Salutes my dozing ear ; 

Che bleating lambkin's distant cry, 
The cackoo's voice | hear— 

My bosom loves this quict hour, 

And, Nature, owns thy sovercigy power 


a Parapbrase 


Of the Death of Oscar—F'rom Ossian's Poems. 


BY A. @. 
Why son of Alpin, why wy grief renew, 
By calling scenes of former time to view 
How Oscar fell, thou anxious seek’st to know, 


Opening the spring whence all my sorrows flow. 


My eyes suffus'd with rising tears are blind ; 
His memory dear ue'er leaves my aching mind 
O. how can I the mournful death relate, 

Of him, in life, held first amoug the great ° 


Conqu'ror of Chiefs, on fields distammed with gore, 


Shall-I behold thy youthful face no more 

As the fair woon obscured by gathering clouds, 
Or as the sun, when a dark tempest shrouds 
His face, while seated on his noon-day throac, 
So Oscar fell : but aged and alone, 

1, like the ancient oak on Morveu's steep, 

For rolling years my mould’ring station keep: 
Shorn of my branches, in decaying age, 

1 tremble at dhe northern tempest’s rage. 


Conqu'ror of Chiefs, on fields distain’d with gore, 


' 


Shall I behold thy youthful face no mor 


Not as the grass that crowns the verdant plain, 


The Hero harmless fell among the slain : 

In mighty warriors’ blood his sword was dyed, 
With death he stalk'd amid their legions’ pride 
But Oscar, sov of Caruth, low thy head 

Rests in the silent mansions of the dead : 

No foe for thee the stream of life did pout ; 





In thy friend's blood thy spear was crimsoned o'er 


Dermid ond Oscar sympathy had joimed, 

And noble virtues dwelt in either mind : 

A mutual aid in battle was their aim, 

Alike their triumphs and alike thei fame 
Their frieodship firmly mutual faith had seal’d 
Death walk'd between them to the bloody field 
In terror clad they rush'd amid the fight 

Like falling rocks from Ardven's rugged height 
The blood of heroes oft their swords did stain, 
In battle by their matchless valour slain. 
Durgo ve'er daunted at din war's alarms 

Fell on the field beneath their conquering arm: 
Pair was his daughter as the blushing morn, 
M.id as the evening beam from Cynthia borne 


ler eves, like stars in nightly falling showers 


Her breath, the vernal gale that fans the bower s 
The movihg heath deep clad in new fall’n snows 


Not parer whiteness than her bosom shows 
The warriors saw and loved the beauteous maid 
On her their vows, on her their hopes were laid 
Lo each, his fame was a less valued prize,-— 
Lach must possess—or close in death his eyes. 


Dut none to rapture could ber bosom move, 


Save youthful Oscar, whom she deigned to love 


Ile father slain trom her remembrance freed,- 


q 


Fach bound by love and friendship’s sacred ties 


Felt in his breast conflicting passions rise : 
With warm solicitnude each sought, in vain, 
Assent to fall, by his companion slain. 
Heside the brook that from the mountain ran 
Phe friendly warriors’ cruel fight began: 
Ty 


\¢ crystal stream distaived with purple flow'd, 


Lhe mossy stones a gory tincture show'd: 


Till the last wound drew forth th’ expiring breath 


When noble Dermid, fallen, smiled in death. 
And dost thou thus thy life to Oscar vield, 


Dermid ne er vanquish'd on the embattled field 


Tle then returned tothe maid he loved, 
Who saw his breast by inward anguish mov'd. 


‘* What mean the glooms that o'er thy visage roll 


What, son of Caruth, shades thy mighty soul 
* The’ once well skill'd to hold with fatal aim 
Lhe bow, O maid, I've lost my former fame. 
bix'don a tree that overhangs the rill 
Meand'ring slow beside the winding hill. 


Ja Gosmar’s shield: (him Tin battle slew,) 


I've spent the day in vain intent to pierce it through.” 


Let, son of Caruth, Dargo's daughter show 


Swift from her aim the fatal arrow flew 

Of vew, and blest that lovely band of snow ! 
In earth, my fair, by Dermid let me lic.” 

I'll Gad in death along and blest relief. 

The mighty Dargo's dauntiess soul is mine.” 


Beside the hill where thev in peace repose, 
A winding brook with gentle nurmur flows : 


O'er the green montnds, where low the youths aic laid, 


A spreading birch throws its unequal shade 


Here, when the plains are seorch'd with summer's heat, 


The bounding deer oft seck a cool retreat; 
And on the verdant growth in quiet feed 


That springs luxurient o'er the mouldering dead: 


While flaming noon its midway station fills, 
And languid silence reigns o'er all the hills. 


Epitaph 
On the Son o 
Killed by the fall of a piece of ice. 
In Memory of the Clerk's Son 
Bless my i, i, i, i, i, i, 
Here he lies, 
In a sad pickle, 
Killed by an icicle, 








In the year of Inno Domini 1776 


he kiss'd the hand that caused his heart to bleed 


Her skill, her hands were early taught the bow.’ 
She went—and ho bebiod the shield withdrew— 


And pierced his bosom.—* Blessed be that Low 
By whom, than thee, more bonoured should I dic 
“ Oscar,"’ the maid replied, “ Soon from my grici 
My life, with thee, well pleas'd I can resign ,— 


She piere'd ber snowy breast—the crimson tide 
Flow'd forth—she fell. she trembled, and she died. 
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The Decision of the Plowrr. 


* "Tis a history, 
, 
Handed frou ages down, a ourse's take 


Southey's Thala! 


There is a flower, a purple flower, 

Sown by the wind, nursed by the shower, 

O’er which Love has breath'd a power and spe! 
The truth of whispering hope to tell 

Lightly the maiden’s cheek has prest 

The pillow of her dreaming rest, 

Yet a crimson blush is over it spread 

As her lover's lip had lighted its red. 

Yes, sleep before her eyes has brought 

The image of her waking thought— 

That one thought hidden from all the world. 
Like the last sweet hue in the rosebud curl'd. 
The dew is yet on the grass and leaves, 

‘The silver veil which the morning weaves, 

To throw o'er the roses those brides which the 
Must woo and win ere the day be done 

She braided back her beautiful hair 

O’er a brow like Italian marble fair. 

She is gone to the fields where the corn aprea 
Like an eastern army its golden spears. 

The lark few up as she passed along, 

Aud poured from a cloud his sunny song 

And many bright insects were on the wing 

Or lay on the blossoms glistening ; 

And with scarlet poppies around like a bower, 
Found the maiden her mystic flower, 

Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell, 

if my lover loves me, and loves me wel! ; 

So may the fall of the morning dew 

Keep the sun from fading thy tender blnx 
Now I number the leaves for my lot, 

He loves not, he loves me, he loves me got 
il plack thee not, for that sweet guess ! 

tle loves me—yes, thou last leaf yes, 

‘ He loves me,’ ‘ Yes,’ a dear voice sighed : 
Aud her lover stands by Margaret's side. 


Autophagus. 
A SEW GLEBR FOR THREF VOICES. 
When down his throat a man doth choase 
(For fun) to jump or glide, 
Tirst on his teeth he'll scrape his shoes, 
Nor soil his own inside. 
Bat if his teeth are worn and gone, 
Without one left to scrape upon, 
What can your jumper find so pat ? 
Why take his tongue (by way of mat) 
And rub his dirty shoes on that. 


Some write for fame, and some for pell ; 
I always write to please myself. 

Some nonsense write to fill a volame : 

I make a rhyme to end a column. 
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Landon, a young poetess, of noble family, jr 
Her publications have for some time past » 
tracted much attention in the literary world 
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